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j " WHY DON'T a 
fay YOU TwO Boys sToP \ 
PICKING ON EACH 


OTHER AND ATTEND, 
TO THE WOLVES 


THEIR SIXTH 
CHRISTMAS 
IN PRISON 


TWO French war resisters, Andre Eisele 

and Edmond Schaguene are prepar- 
ing to spend their sixth Christmas in 
prison. 

Their names are included in the list on page 
six of European conscientious objectors who 
are expected to be in prison this Christmas 
and to whom readers are invited to send 
Christmas cards. 

Dutch prisoners are serving sentences vary- 
ing from 1} to 4 years; British from 3 months 
to 12 months. 

The names of American and Australian 
war resisters expected to be in prison at 
Christmas were published in Peace News on 
Dec. 3 

American prisoners are quite often released 
unexpectedly on parole. When this happens 
Christmas Cards are returned along with other 
mail, to the senders. Readers receiving back 
the greeting cards they have sent can take 
this as an indication that the prisoners have 
happily been released in time to join their 
families for the holiday. 

“List of prisoners on page six. 


Recognition for CO’s in Germany, but- 


NO CALL-UP EXEMPTION 
Herr Blank replies to M.P.s 


N reply to a letter from a number of British 

MPs, Herr Blank, head of the German 
“ shadow ” War Ministry, says: 

“The German Basic Law in Clause 4, 
Paragraph 3, grants to every citizen the right 
to refuse war service with weapons if his 
conscience forbids him to render such service. 
The German legislature, jurisdiction and 
administration are bound by the Basic Law. 
The draft amplifications of Clause 4, Para- 
graph 3, which are to be submitted to the 
legislative bodies of the Federal! German 
Republic, envisage the following provisions: 

1. The right to refuse war service will 
not be confined to religious objectors, and 
an ethical basis of conscientious objection 
will also be recognised. 

2. Special commissions will be set up to 
ascertain whether or not a refusal to do war 
service is based upon grounds of conscience. 

3. The objector will have the unlimited 
right to appeal to a court of justice against 
the commissions’ decisions. 

4. The Conscientious Objector will be 
able to apply for non-combatant service ; 
otherwise he will have to do alternative 
service. 

“The German Act will thus in principle 
resemble the British Act.” 

The British National Service Act does, in 
fact, go further than this, in providing for 
unconditional exemption from military service; 
but the legal recognition of conscientious 
objection in any form is a revolutionary step 
for Germany, and one which has yet to be 
taken by other Continental countries such as 
France and Italy. 


NEXT WEEK 


Stuart Morris writes of his visit to Germany 
and the campaign against rearmament. 
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THE ROW 
OVER ‘‘1984" 


Peace News correspondent 


you can have plays and pictures about 
private violence ; you can run a television 


series on “ War in the Air” glorifying public] y: 


violence against “the enemy”; you can por- 
tray deceit and terror and inhumanity being 
perpetrated by other people or obscure Con- 
tinental states. What you can’t do apparently 
is to put on the BBC a play which suggests 
that all these evils could befall Britain, that 
it could in fact, “ happen here ’—more—that 
if one only takes the trouble to look below the 
surface, it is already happening here. 


That is the conclusion one must draw from 
the protest after the televising of George 
Orwell’s ” 1984.” Orwell’s figure of 1984 was 
probably based on a pretty shrewd estimate 
of how long it would take for us to work 
down to that level of degradation, if trends 
stay as they are. 


NOT FAR TO GO 


The book is undoubtedly the finest indict- 
ment of totalitarianism ever written. At the 
same time that the dramatised version was 
being shown on television last Sunday, Sir 
Oliver Franks was talking on sound radio 
about the future of Britain as a “total 
democracy.” Add to this the coming Automatic 
Factories, endless conscription, intensified 
technological education, the transfiguration of 
enemies into allies at the wave of a telegram, 
and what have you got? 1954—not far to go 
in thirty years! 


It has been suggested that much of the pro- 
test against the play, particularly those 
objections which began to come in at the very 
beginning before the “ horror ” scenes, was the 
product of a campaign organised by the Com- 
munist movement and aided no doubt by some 
on the extreme Right as well. The almost 
hysterical attention paid to the play by the 
Daily Worker supports this. 


It is good that the BBC decided to put it on 
again “‘ because it has an important message.” 
Who, reading this admittedly most frightening 
book, will ever forget the awful words of 
Winston Smith’s inquisitor, so terrible in their 
truth—‘ the purpose of power is power.” 


If this play can help the British people to 
see the dreadful tendencies of the course which 
their society, in common with others, now 
pursues, it will have served a great purpose. 


Freedom 


FOURPENCE (U.S.tuiion.* fo" ck 


MEN 


Cheers for 


from this meeting. 


The campaign, however, as Chairman, Mr. 
Anthony Greenwood, MP, pointed out, had 
brought together people of all political parties 
and denominations. It will not end with the 
closing of the petition. 

A conference would shortly be called in co- 
operation with other peace organisations to 
consider what activity should now be em- 
barked on. 


“It is not enough to campaign against the 
H-bomb,” said Anthony Greenwood, “we 
must work positively to end world poverty 
and the strains and stresses it creates.” 


The platform on this occasion was broad 
enough to include the Rev. Donald Soper, Mr. 
Ancurin Bevan (representing the “ respectable ” 
wing of the Labour Party, as the Chairman 
said), Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, MP, and 
four of the “rebel” MPs—Sydney Silverman, 
Emrys Hughes, George Craddock and Victor 
ates, 


A poorer thing 


Referring to the rebels who had voted 
against German rearmament, Mr. Greenwood 
said the Labour Party would be a poorer thing 
if it could not find room for men like these ; 
a sentiment which the audience obviously 
endorsed. 

Sydney Silverman said the rebels were pre- 
pared to take back the Labour Party if it 
behaved itself for two or three months, and 
meanwhile were content to be fellow-travellers. 
Referring to the Churchill telegram, he said 
the terrifying thing was not whether it had 
been sent, but the attitude of mind it revealed. 
Fear and suspicion helped to build up the iron 
curtain and the cold war; but in the event 
the thing the Prime Minister feared never 
happened. 

Dr. Soper spoke of the “ be-devilling ” effect 
of the Churchill statement in Russia. He was 
in Moscow when it was released, and it was 
now impossible to convince the Russians that 
German rearmament was the result of im- 
mediate, special circumstances ; they could say 
it had been planned ten years ago. 


He appealed for more zeal from the 
Churches in this H-bomb campaign— “ but 
its war that’s wrong, not the H-bomb itself.” 


The present situation arose out of the pro- 
cesses of war, It was no good just signing a 
petition. The practical thing was to reach out 
to the other peoples of the world. 


World-minded 


The Christian Church must put itself in the 
forefront of the great movement for simple, 
elementary social justice—he had also seen 
it, and the necessity for it, in the West Indies— 
and must become world-minded as Com- 
munism was. The Christian word was not 
mere “co-existence,” but “ brotherhood.” 

But the situation was be-devilled by arma- 
ments. 

A community which made the gesture of 
being unarmed would awaken such a surge 
of new hope that the rulers in the Kremlin 
and the Pentagon and everywhere else would 
be compelled to realise that they could not 
“muck about with the people beyond a 
certain point.” 


European Third Camp Conference at Christmas 


LONDON conference of the British 
section of the Third Camp movement was 
held last week prior to the European con- 
ference to be held in Holland during Christ- 
mas week. 

The conference discussed reports of four 
Commissions which had been set up to prepare 
draft documents on aspects of Third Camp 
policy. The reports of the Commissions will 
be discussed with European members of the 
movement and later there will be further 
meetings in Britain to make amendments 
before the documents are published. It was 
Stressed that these declarations did not bind 
members of the movement to an acceptance of 
the policy they expressed. They were intended 
merely as a guide to thought. 

The four Commissions dealt with Colonial 
liberation; Peace Area nations; economic 
policy, and political and economic democracy. 


a 


Though compiled by separate groups of 
persons, the reports showed great similarity of 
thought especially on such questions as the 
need for decentralisation of political and 
economic institutions and the emphasis that 
must be placed on human personality in 
political affairs, 

Besides the British Third Camp movement, 
a number of other organisations will be repre- 
sented at the Continental conference. They 
include the Peace Pledge Union, Common 
Wealth Party, the International Arbitration 
League, the War Resisters’ International, the 
Third Way movement of Holland, the Deutsche 
Friedengesellschaft, the Belgian Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Belgian Federalist move- 
ment and the Ergokratischen party of Austria. 
It is hoped that members of the American 
Peacemakers and the Congress of Peoples 
Against Colonialism will also attend. 


OUT 


the rebels 


By MARGARET TIMS 


A CROWDED meeting at the Kingsway Hall, London, last week 
brought to a close the first stage of the Hydrogen Bomb National 
Campaign. 


Statistically, the campaign had not been very successful ; eight months hard 
work brought in only half a million signatures to the petition, and left the Committee 
with a deficit of £500; a loss somewhat mitigated by the collection of £140 


We know the answers, said Dr. Soper; we 
only doubt the capacity of human nature to 
make them real. The heart of reality, and the 
one hope of peace, was brotherly love: “* Let 
the English outdo the Russians in those good 
works that belong to peace.” 


“Nye” Bevan received a great ovation from 
the audience, and started by acknowledging 
his ‘enormously increased” admiration for 
Dr. Soper on hearing him speak for the first 
time. But he pleaded for less preaching and 
more poctry, quoting Yeats’ words: ‘“ When 
the days of the poets are over, the days of 
mankind are ended.” It was not low moral 
stature that men suffered from, but lack of 
imagination. 

A young man could kill 60,000 people 
from the air and not know what he had done, 
and unless he had divine imagination no 
amount of moral exhortation would move 
him. A new kind of propaganda was needed, 
to reach men’s minds by imaginative pity. 
Perhaps the most effective weapon against 
the “clever men” in power was laughter and 
ridicule, 


Politicians were still using the old concepts 
of “balance of power” and “ negotiation from 
strength” that were no longer relevant to the 
world. 


The nations were being reduced to bank- 
ruptcy by producing weapons that were 80 
deadly they could not be used; or weapons 
that were obsolete, like our “stout and sturdy 
shield” of anti-aircraft defence, now to be 
disbanded a year after mobilisation. Or we 
talked about “civil defence,” when “ privately 
we all know there isn’t any.” 


Not concerned 


Mr. Bevan referred to his talks with Mr. 
Malenkov, who did not seem specially con- 
cerned about the arming of West Germany, 
because when hydrogen and atomic bombs 
existed the arming of 500,000 foot soldiers did 
not make much difference; but by arming 
Germany we were turning our backs on the 
prospect of negotiating peace. 


In the future, suggested Mr. Bevan, armies 
would not be used for fighting, but for 
keeping order among civilian populations ; 
only the army would prevent society from 
running amok. 


He urged further negotiation before taking 
any irretrievable step. Even if our suspicions 
of Russia were justified, there was no excuse 
for not trying to find out how far they were 
prepared to go. We have got to talk this 
thing out because we daren't fight it out.” 


We must make the most of the recent more 
hopeful signs in American policy. There 
seemed to be a disposition in the State Depart- 
ment to realise that Chiang Kai-shek was no 
longer a “ good bet.” The US seemed to have 
decided that the counter-revolution of reac- 
tion must be stopped, and in a few months, 
said Mr. Bevan, “she may bring herself to 
admit the new China into the United Nations.” 


The final folly 


Ordinary men and women must urge the 
heads of states to get together and talk things 
out. 


“War itself is the final folly,” said Mr. 
Bevan. “It is not necessary now to be a 
pacifist to know that : it is just silly, it has 
no meaning, it is the end of all meaning.” 


Anthony Wedgwood Benn _ recalled the 
beginning of the campaign and the story of the 
Japanese fishermen which shocked the public 
conscience. He reiterated the words of 
Professor Kathleen Lonsdale at the inaugural 
Albert Hall meeting last April: 

“The real horror is not that we may be 
bombed, but that we should ever think of 
using the bomb on anybody else.” 


REGISTERING TO-MORROW 


Young men born between Jan. 1 and March 
31, 1937, are required to register for National 
Service. The Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors, 6 Endsleigh St.. WCI, would be 
glad to supply information about the proce- 
dure to any young man who intends to register 
as a conscientious objector, 
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A CHRISTMAS FANTASY 


WE have always had great respect for Mr. Philip Noel- 

Baker’s earnestness and sincerity, but this has been 
accompanied in recent years by a diminishing respect for 
his practical sense. 


Mr. Noel-Baker, speaking in the Commons debate on the 
Queen’s Speech, deplored the Government's lack of a sense of 
urgency in dealing with the instruments of mass destruction re- 
garding which he produced some appalling infoimation., 


Dealing with what should be done to avert universal destruc- 
tion, Mr. Noel-Baker set aside unilateral disarmament with the 
comment that there was no hope in it; “arms races were not 
stopped by dropping out.” He produced no evidence in support of 
this contention because there is none that he could produce. He 
was merely sceking to impress a House made up of “ practical 
men that he was also “ practical.” 


* * 


He then proceeded to set out his own conception of 
practicability, We should negotiate for an agreed disarmament at 
the level of 1884: “If we could undo the work of the last 70 
years and go back to the defences, expenditure, manpower and 
weapons that we had in 1884 surely every nation would feel safer 
than it did today.” 


It is an idyllic conception. There would be no bombing aero- 
planes, no Sten guns, no Bren guns, not even any Maxim guns— 
whose inventor held them to be so terrible that they would 
inevitably put an end to war! It will be observed, however, that 
Mr. Noel-Baker puts a firm practical restraint upon his aspirations; 
he does not hold that it will be possible to go back to archery, 
the pike and the broadsword. 


Mr. Nozl-Baker wanted the Government to call in the experts 
and the scientists to formulate a plan on these lines, to lay it 
before the Commonwealth Prime Ministers and secure its adop- 
tion as a Commonwealth plan; after which it would presumably 
be presented for negotiation and ratification throughout the world. 
Believe it or not this conception, according to The Times, brought 
Opposition cheers. 


Could anything be more fantastic ? Well, we would not put it 
beyond the experts to propound equally extravagant conceptions. 
We can remember that Mr. J. M. Spaight, an expert who had spent 
many years of study on the matter, seriously proposed in the inter- 
war years that there should be an international agreement to 
confine bombing from the air to the night hours and to industrial 
centres. ‘This he held had the advantage that it was realistically in 
line with the requirements of military policy and it had the 
humane virtue that it would confine bombing from the air to the 
periods in which those engaged in the industrial centres had 
departed to their suburban dormitories and would thus make it 
possible to wage war with modern weapons with a minimum 
destruction of human life. 


These politicians and experts who approach these matters 
in a spirit of practical caution become blinkered by their very 
expertise. If limited preparation for war and general undertakings 
that war should be fought within the limitations of the rules laid 
down in advance were possible, it would be equally possible to 
have disputes decided by, say, international chess teams, the 
nations furnishing the successful contestants being declared the 
victors. 


* * 


Even if a “‘ Noel-Baker” agreement were possible, as soon as 
war was entered upon by the nations that had limited themselves 
to this 1884 datum fine those engaging in it would not 
have undertaken it as a kind of sport comparable to an Arsenal- 
Spartak match ; they would be out for changes that would effect 
the distribution of global power. A big succession of new and 
improved weapons since 1834 would immediately go into produc- 
tion. Victory, for what it was worth, would go to the combination 
of powers that could most rapidly transform and redirect its 
industrial machinery. The end-product would be the same 
universal destruction that is threatened today. 


Whether the arms race could be stopped by some great power 
undertaking the adventure of dropping out and directing the 
labour and resources so released to the fostering of new standards 
of human brotherhood we do not know. We do know, however, 
that it would bring a completely new factor into world politics that 
might conceivably bring about a revolution in terms of Christian 
morality. This conception is nothing like so fantastic as Mr. 
Noe!-Baker’s. Whatever of the fantastic there may seem to be in it 
to the “practical” politicians, it is at least a fantasy that 
harmonises with the Christmas season. 
SEE SSE EEE 


AS NEARLY as I can figure, this 
letter should reach London in time 
to get into the Christmas Number. 


Militocracy 


N the really big things of life, it 
seems we might just as well have no 
Parliament at all. We may debate rabbit 
disease and sponsored television (for 
what the debate is worth), but not 
hydrogen bomb manufacture, or the 
terms of national defence. 

Two weeks ago, the 
announced, almost casually, that the 
Anti-Aircraft Command was to be 
abolished in view of the “ development 
of nuclear weapons and of long-range 
aircraft.” 

A certain number of anti-aircraft 
regiments will be kept to provide defence 
for field forces and “ certain vital targets 
at home and overseas.”” We may assume, 
quite safely, that large concentrations of 
civilians will not be included in the 
“certain vital targets.” 


This makes still more nonsense of the 
Civil Defence myth. But perhaps the 
greater significance behind this move is 
the fact that great sweeping alterations 
in national policy, such as this, involv- 
ing a complete strategic about-turn, 
involving the disposition of millions of 
the taxpayers’ money and thousands of 
personnel, can be performed by fiat. 


It is a happy thing that Ack-Ack is to 
go, but it is for no happy reason. The 
money thus saved, we may be sure, will 
now go to the perfection of the grisly 
instruments with which we are supposed 
.o “deter” aggression. 

And what voice have we had in this 
decision? 


South Africa’s new crisis 


SOUTH AFRICA is now passing 
through what is perhaps its most 
serious crisis yet. 

The Bantu Education Act, recently 
made law, requires all bodies responsible 
for African education to submit to 
Government dictates as to the form of 
that education. This hits hard at the 
mission churches who have long pro- 
vided teaching for the mass of the 
African people. 

Under Government ruling a new type 
of ideological training will be given 
which will aim at keeping the African 
in a state of perpetual inferiority and 
conditioning him to accept the racist 
doctrines of the Government. 

Some churches are refusing to have 
anything to do with the Government's 
plan, and as a result must close their 
schools. Bishop Reeves of Johannes- 
burg, announced that Anglican schools in 
the Transvaal will be tumed into “family 
centres.” Others have decided to lease 
heir school buildings to the State in 
the hope of being allowed to go on 
doing something for African welfare 
even within the restrictions of the 
Government’s scheme. Yet others have 
decided to carry on their schools with- 
out any financial assistance from the 
State, for as long as the Government 
will allow it. 

This crisis has come upon the country 
at a time when its leadership has been 
taken over by a man avowedly extremist 
in his racial outlook, Mr. Hans Strydom. 
He has made it clear that his policy will 
be to intensify apartheid (racial separa- 
tion), and even to seek its extension in 
areas beyond South Africa’s borders. 

Donations to help the courageous 
“resistance schools” can be made to 
S.P.G., South Africa Emergency Fund, 
{5 Tufton St., London, S.W.1.; “ Save 
St. Peter’s Fund” c/o Father Huddle- 
ston, The Priory, Rosettenville, Johan- 
nesburg; or for general purposes to 
Christian Action Race Relations Fund, 
2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4. 


Freedom of speech 
TPHE New Statesman and Nation has 
given great encouragement to the 
speakers at Lincoln’s Inn Fields by tak- 
inex up the question in Critic’s ‘“ London 
Diary,” of that strange new obstruction 

to 1sreedom of speech—the car park ! 


Sybil Morrison who has recently ad- 
mitted defeat at the hands of those “ im- 


Government 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


movable objects,” coaches and cars, 
which occupy the space where her audi- 
ence would normally stand, is now en- 
gaged, along with other speakers in sup- 
porting a demand for a deputation to be 
pooled by the Holborn Borough Coun- 
cil. 

Differing slightly from the New States- 
man’s belief that the police are not a 
party to deliberate obstruction of the 
speakers, it is her opinion that if the 
police wanted to they could in fact keep 
the space clear. 


On more than one occasion she has 
been told by the police to “ fix it” with 
the car park keeper. This means com- 
pensating the keeper for the loss of say 
three tips of a minimum of a ls. per 
car. But when, in spite of having 
“crossed his palm with silver” the 
keeper fails to keep the space clear he 
invariably blames the police who direct 
car owners to the place. 


Some speakers pay someone to be on 
the spot and wave cars off from 9.30 in 
the morning, but even that is not al- 
ways proof against police direction. They 
may not be deliberately thwarting the 
speaker, but it is Sybil Morrison’s view 
that they can scarcely be called helpful. 


Co-operation for peace 


We are becoming used to people who 

Y are not pacifists writing to tell us 
that they know better than pacifists what 
pacifists should do. Mr. Ron Montague 
is engaged in doing this in a letter on 
page §, 

It is only to be expected that when this 
kind of guidance is offered us it is 
generally very limited in character and 
is very little concerned with issues that 
are felt by pacifists to be of importance. 
Mr. Montague, who is not a pacifist, 
knows that the review in last week's 
issue, written by Tom Wardle, who is a 
pacifist, is not one that a pacifist should 
have written. 


He docs not seem to have observed, 
however, that John Swomley’s pamphlet 
which was being reviewed cites certain 
facts that must inevitably create some 
difficulty for pacifists. John Swomley 
quotes a Hungarian pronouncement : 


“The military strength of the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies 
is an important factor in the defence 
of peace.” 


Now although it will not inspire a 
pacifist with enthusiasm, this kind of 
statement by itself would not necessarily 
prevent co-operation. After all, there are 
a considerable number of pacifists in this 
country who can co-operate with the 
Labour Party, whose leaders act upon 
the assumption that the military strength 
of Britain, the USA, and the Westem 
bloc “is an important factor in the de- 
fence of peace”. 

This, however, is not all that is said 
in the Hungarian pronouncement cited 
by John Swomley. It also remarks “ We 
cannot tolerate within the Peace Move- 
ment any symptoms of detrimental paci- 
fism”’. If we were not pressed for space 
we could supply Mr. Montague with 
similar statements made on behalf of the 
“Peace Movement” in Russia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and elsewhere. 

We should be grateful if Mr. Monta- 
gue, who desires that pacifists should co- 
operate with non-pacifist groups and so 
help forward the cause of peace, would 
show us how this can be done when it is 
repeatedly made clear that the Peace 
Movement cannot tolerate pacifists. We 
shall gladly encourage any steps that will 
lead to the overcoming of this obstacle. 


“The Man in charge of Hope” 


Letter from U.S.A. by A. J. Muste 


Conscientious objection 
in Rusgja 


WE have made number of efforts to 
_get a true picture of the way the 
Russian authorities approach the ques- 


tion of conscientious to 


military service. 

When the Quaker delegation went to 
Russia in 1951 they came back with 
information that conscientious objection 
was recognised so long as it was on 
religious grounds. 

Our information, however—from 
WRI sources—was that this recognition 
was conceded only on a very rigid and 
narrow sectarian basis, and that as in 
fact the evidence required to maintain 
the objection stipulated that there should 
be parental—or even ancestral—associa- 
tion with the particular religious sect in 
question, this provision for possible 
exemption was practically a dead letter. 

On October 29 we quoted Mr. 
Alexander Karev, General Secretary of 
the Russian Baptist Union, on the 
subject. Some Baptists, he had said, had 
been exempted from military service on 
grounds of conscience and he cited a 
decree of Lenin, dated January 4, 1919, 
allowing for conscientious objection. 
Mr. Karev does not seem, however, to 
have given the present position. 

Commenting on Dr. Soper’s visit to 
Moscow the Daily Telegraph remarks 
that objection to military service on 
religious or any other grounds, “ irres- 
pective of whether sincere or simulated,” 
is “violation of one of the sacred 
duties of Soviet citizens listed under 
paragraph 132 of the Constitution.” 

The quotation marks are those of the 
Daily Telegraph. We do not know what 
it is quoting from, whether the constitu- 
tion or a description of the constitution. 
It goes on to say: in peacetime objec- 
tion to military service is defined as a 
grave crime, in wartime as treason. 
Severe penalties are prescribed for both 
the offender and those who fail to in- 
form on him. 

The reference to informers does not 

seem to have any proper place in this 
reference, but apart from this the infor- 
mation given here would seem to be in 
contradiction to what we have learned 
from Mr. Karev. 
_ We are not in a position to pass 
judgment as between the two con- 
tradictory accounts, but we should be 
glad to have information which would 
clarify the position, 


Genuine and spurious 


AgR. EMRYS HUGHES wrote a very 
4"4 entertaining article recently in 
Tribune, one aspect of which might well 
be considered by the experienced and 
judicial minds of the gentlemen who 
Judge the genuineness or otherwise of 
the conscientious beliefs of the young 
and inexperienced lads who are called 
upon to display their innermost convic- 
tions before them at the Tribunals for 
conscientious objectors, 

Mr. Hughes was drawing attention to 
the fact that the judgement of the 
Executive of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party upon the seven men who refused 
to abstain from voting on German re- 
armament as instructed, was pronounced 
in the absence of those who were thus 
condemned and without their being 
heard. 

He gave a number of parallels to 
demonstrate how unsatisfactory this pro- 
cedure was. Among other instances he 
mentioned that if Mr. Herbert Morrison 
had not been adjudged by his tribunal 
in World War I to be a genuine con- 
scientious objector he would have known 
that no military Court Martial would 
pronounce sentence without the accused 
being present. 

Mr. Hughes knew all about this, of 
course, because he had undergone court- 
martial. Unlike Mr. Morrison whose 
conscientious objection had been found 
to be genuine, Mr. Hughes’ objection 
had been pronounced spurious. 

There is surely a mine of material for 
reflection in that simple fact. 


objection 


pleasant not to have finally decided, to have 
the alternative still open, the good and 


the 


evil, the Christian and the un-Christian.” 


As I was meditating on the ap- 
proach of Christmas yesterday I 
came across a reference in a news dispatch 
from Paris which made me think I heard a 
Christmas carol. 


The story was about Mendes-France having 
appointed a Secretary of State in Charge of 
Youth Affairs. It went on to assure the readers 
that “ youth” in this case meant pretty much 
all those “ young in mind and heart” who 
contribute to the economic life of the nation 
and soberly figured this was everyone from 
16 to 65. 


But the really exciting item in the story 
was that Mendes-France termed the new Sec- 
retary: “the man in charge of hope.” 


This is introducing into politics at least a 
little of the true madness which is an essential 
aspect of Christmas and which is also reflected 
in that carol which begins: “On the first day 
of Christmas my true love gave to me, a 
partridge in a pear tree.” You really have to 
love someone with a sort of imaginative, 
divine lunacy to think up a gift like that. 


5 IT SEEMS in accord with the line 
¢ on which I’ve gotten started to call 
attention to a couple of unusually 
impressive statements of pacifism 
which I have recently encountered. 


One of them is in the UNWILLING JOURNEY 


by Helmut Gollwitzer which was reviewed 
briefly in Peace News some months ago. 


Gollwitzer_ is a German Lutheran pastor 
who in the closing days of the war became a 
prisoner of the Russians. The book is his 
account of his experience as a prisoner and 
an interpretation of Communism and the 
Soviet regime based on these experiences, 


Even when I have not yet finished the book 
and do not know just where Gollwitzer comes 
out, I am sure it should be regarded as 
“must” reading by all interested in working 
for peace. 


But what I am concerned with now is a 
passage in the beginning of his book in which 
he recounts his reflections when he was first 
disarmed in a Czech village as the truce was 
declared and before he was finally taken in 
hand by the Russians. He writes: 


“Now I was disarmed—not entirely, of 
course, I had another pistol in my pecket. 
It is best to have something of the sort for 
emergencies. But why should it be? Up till 
now I had got through this horrible war 
without using a weapon against anyone, and 
had I got to make up for it now? Against 
the partisans? In self-defence? What about 
self-defence? Does that justify what is 
otherwise forbidden? Somebody tries to kill 


me: I get in first and kill him. It is he or I 
—just like that.” 


He goes on to reflect that this would be 
true if death is something to be avoided at 
all costs, but that the Sermon on the Mount 
suggests there is another way. 


“ Perhaps, I thought, the Russians or the 
partisans, who are trying to catch you, need 
someone to sacrifice himself for once, rather 
than to fight, to suffer injury rather than to 
injure. Self-defence is solely in one’s own 
interest. It implies an attitude fundamen- 
tally different from that of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Our ethics mostly evade the 
real issue. They try to justify self-defence. 
But clearly this is a false, un-Christian re- 
action, the reaction of one who is already 
defeated, who is subject to the situation, not 
master of it, and who is still afraid.” 


The paragraph concludes with a statement 
which shows how honestly Gollwitzer reports 
about himself—and, alas, so many Christians 
as they sense the meaning of the Sermon on 
the Mount and of Christmas but evade the 
drastic and costly decision. He writes: 


“T won't throw the pistol away yet, I 
thought, while I think this over as I walk 
along. I will postpone the decision: It is 


THE OTHER STATEMENT to which 
I referred a moment ago is in a 
book about psychotherapy by a 
psychoanalyst, Mrs. Lizette de 
Forest, THE LEAVEN oF LOVE, 
based on her 25 years experience as an 
analyst. 


The chief thing the therapist needs, says 
Mrs. de Forest, is what E. M. Forster called 
“a developed heart”. What a truly capable 
analyst does is to give creative obedience to 
the commandments: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” He accomplishes be- 
cause of who and what he is. This in turn 
derives from “love of God, faith in God’s 
loving presence—faith even as a grain of mus- 
tard seed—which is the dynamic power which 
animates man’s development. This Jesus 
demonstrated in all his teachings—by parable, 
by warnings, and by prayer.” 


WHATEVER BE THE LANGUAGE in 
which we express our deepest in- 
sights, may we at this Christmas 
time see that love alone is good and 
ultimately strong and may we not 
remain in the state of not finally deciding for 
love and against hate, but join those who, be- 
cause they love, are master of the situation and 
not subject to it. 


A new wind in |DANNY KAYE’S CHRISTMAS 
GIFT TO THE WORLD 


** Kids are non-political,” says Children’s 


Ambassador 


YELEBRATED, big-hearted, world comedian Danny Kaye gives 
the world a wonderful Christmas Present—a film he made at his 
own expense about help to the world’s needy children. It will be 


the Middle East 


By Olwen Battersby 


“We have been moved by a sort of wind. 

the wind of freedom. It has been shown 
to our people that they must under no circum- 
stances whatever admit that they are inferior, 
small or incompetent, or accept the rule of 
other people. Under no circumstances can they 
accept colonial status.” 


This was the wind that swept through the 
entire Mediterranean world, said Colin Wills, 
BBC special correspondent, at a meeting 
organised by the National Peace Council in 
London recently. 


It swept through Arab North Africa and 
through Orthodox Christian Cyprus; he had 
heard it as a whisper in remote West Africa. 
and at a later stage of development in advanced 
West India. 


Colonial rule might have been good. French 
rule in Morocco had improved farming and 
industry, had brought new measures of irriga- 
tion, had helped to stamp out malaria. All 
this was admitted. “We would be glad io 
have the French if they would come and work 
for us” said the natives of Morocco. 


“© We are Greeks *’ 


The British record in Cyprus had been good, 
yet the Cypriots demanded the right of self- 
determination. ‘‘We are Greeks,” they said. 
“We have always been Grecks, our language 
is more akin to ancient Greek than that of 
Athens ; the shrines of ancient Greek religions 
are to be found in our land. Fourth-fifths of 
our people belong to the Orthodox Greek 
Church.” 


They had refused self government as a gift 
from Britain; they had retained their claim to 
be a part of the Greek state. 


It might well be that on attaining indepen- 
dence these nations would dislike the incompe- 
tence of their own rule, and that their 
countries would be open to infection, corrup- 
tion and gangsterdom. Nevertheless there was 
something in human nature which demanded 
independence; colonialism as we knew it was 
dated. Would it leave behind international 
anarchy or a richer co-operation? 


Here, said Colin Wills, lay our chance; we 
could exploit this new situation for the good 
of the world. The two great power blocs 
depended entirely on the smaller nations, on 
the voice of Britain, of Abysinnia, of Eritrea. 
By resisting the temptation to divide the world 
into two camps, and by urging peace and co- 
operation, we might bring into being policies 
more lucid, more humane and more intelligent 
than those of the past. We might create the 
peaceful world. 
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released this month. 
In India they called him 


diplomatic receptions. Ali of this brought an embarrassed * Who, me?” 


sador-at-Large” for the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), whose voluntary 


This picture was taken during Danny's 


tour of Asia, where he made his film. 
Here he is about to drink a glass of sov- 
bean “ milk” given to him by UNICEF 
workers at Bangkok, Siam.—vUNaTIONs. 


“ The outrage of conscription” 


The British No Conscription Council, in a 
resolution, declares that by imposing conscrip- 
tion on the youth of this and other countries 
until the end of the century, the London 
Agreement of the Nine Power Conference, 
flouts “the expressed desire of the peoples of 
all nations for social betterment and personal 
freedom. We call again for an end to the 
outrage of conscription.” 


~ His Excellency,” and in Thailand he was toasted at official 


from the * Ambas- 


mission was to film the work of UNICEF so 
that others could see it. 


RELUCTANT DIPLOMAT 


The reluctant diplomat but enthusiastic 
UNICEF fan is Danny Kaye, one of movie- 
land’s foremost comedians who has just re- 
turned from a tour of UNICEF-aided projects 
in Southeast Asia. In a recent press conference 
at UN > Headquarters, the red-haired artist 
described himself as “ staggered by the size and 
scope of work“ of the UN Children’s agency. 

UNICEF executives present at the recent 
press conference held at UN Headquarters, 
revealed that Mr. Kaye had made this tour 
completely at his own expense and out of his 
enthusiasm for the work of the agency. 


Although modest about his own contribution 
the stage and film star is eloquent in his des- 


® cription of UNICEF. 


He saw children being protected against 
malaria in Burma; the anti-TB campaign in 
India carried out with UNICEF-supplied BCG 
vaccine; in Thailand, he saw living, happy 
proof of what one 1Sc. shot of penicillin could 
do to bring in most cases complete recovery to 
a child smitten with yaws; and he visited 
UNICEF-equipped maternity and child wel- 
fare centre in Japan, Hong Kong and other 
countries. 


PROFITS FOR UNICEF 


Asked about the reactions of children he 
encountered in his world trek, the film star 
explained that: 

“ Kids are the same the world over, They 
have the same problems, they laugh at the 
same thing, and they run the same kind of 
fever. Kids,” Mr. Kaye concluded, “are non- 
political.” 

Mr. Kaye described the film as ‘“‘ too spon- 
tancous™ to be classified as a documentary, 
and told assembled correspondents representing 
the world press that, “ unprecedented in the 
history of motion pictures,’ Paramount Pic- 
tures will release the film commercially and 
turn all profits over to UNICEF, retaining 
only the money to cover the cost of making 
prints. 

The narrator will be Kaye himself. 
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: CHRISTMAS “LOLLY” 


( pNE OF THE RULES for writing appeals is to 

select a suitable letter from a donor friend, 
tell the customers about it and ask them to do 
likewise. It’s a well-tried method. 


What's a man to do however, when his desk 
begins to pile up with “ suitable letters” ? 

Take this week. There is the neighbour of 
our Sales Office in the United States who sent a 
handsome £44. There is the lady from Finland 
who sent five dollars and a message of apprecia- 
tion. There is the Leicester student just finished 
two-and-a-half years farm work and now on a 
regular salary who sends a pound and wishes it 
were more. There is the Banbury Quaker who 
teok a collection after her Meeting and sent us 
twelve shillings. 

There is the lady at Blackheath who saved 
lés. 6d. in threepenny bits (there are still PN 
Collecting Boxes to enable you and your friends 
to do this too, although our Accounts Dept. 
would be pleased if you would change the coins 
into a postal order before sending them). There 
is the old lady pensioner in Wales who posts a 
Christmas Box of a pound and a suggestion that 
we should ask you all to remember PN in your 
Christmas gift list this year. There's an anony- 
mous friend in Northwich who sends 5s. for the 
“cause of honest and worthwhile journalism.” 
And there’s another nameless one in Finchley 
who gives us ten bob “to tidy up a bit more.” 

This last friend is, of course, referring to our 
appeal a few weeks back to have a nice, round 
figure of £2,000 in our Fund before the end of 
the year. You will see from the figure below 
that we still have to get £156. 16s. 8d. within the 
next two weeks if we are to make it. 

Will you be our Santa Claus? 

TOM WARDLE. 
Contributions since December 3, 1954: 
£178 14s. 10d. 
Total since January 1, 1954: £1,843 3s. 4d. 
Target for the year: £2,000 Os. Od. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News Ltd., and address them to Vera Brittain, 
Treasurer, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


‘Take drastic steps against H-bompb’” 
MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH’S WARNING 


“ NPODERN war,” wrote an expert on 
social medicine, “is insanitary.” 
That seems to be a view to which medical 
men all over the world are now turning. It is 
the advocates of public health and hygiene who 
constitute the most resolute and formidable 
opponents of atomic war. 


One of them, Dr. Norman Parfit, Medical 
Officer of Health for Abingdon and Faringdon, 
has gone so far as to issue a special addendum 
on the subject in his annual report published 
recently. 


In the addendum, Dr. Parfit states that 
he alone is responsible for the views ex- 
pressed, but it is his statutory duty as a 
Medical Officer to look ahead and advise 
and warn on whatever is likely to affect pub- 
lic health, 


While our mental health had recently im- 
proved, he writes, there was ‘“‘an_ insidious 
cancer or dreadful malignancy ” strengthening 
its grip on civilisation. 

“The time before we reach the point of 
no return, before the cancer becomes inoper- 
able is desperately short. 

“As things stand now I doubt whether any 
of us will survive the next 15 or perhaps 
even ten years unless we realise at once 
where we are drifting and take drastic steps 
in the opposite direction.” 

“There seems to be no doubt whatever ~ 
says Dr. Parfit, “that H-bombs are available 
on both sides of the fron Curtain, each of 
which is 750,000 times as destructive as the 
largest bomb ever used in Europe before ; that 
one of them exploding over Oxford would 
destroy every building and person in Abingdon 
Borough and rural district and leave the area 
so radioactive that survivors from Didcot 
could not even bury the bodies. In fact all 
life in England may be wiped out in a few 
hours.” 

What Britain needs 

Dr. Parfit argues that a new quality of 
honesty and charity is needed in Britain’s 
attitude to other nations, that gives them credit 
for no less humanity than Britain claims, and 
tries to bring the best out of them. War 
preparations arouse their worst emotions—fear 
and hatred. 

“The adoption by this country of a policy 
of non-violent resistance, of unqualified re- 
jection of resort to war for any purpose, 
may not save us from Communism—that is 
an idea, a creed, a faith, and only our greater 
faith can do that,” conctudes Dr. Parfit. 

“Tt is, however, the only policy that appears 
likely to save civilisation and leave us here 
in Abingdon and Faringdon with any public 
to have any health.” 

Another health expert, Dr. Hector Macken- 
zie-Wintle, MOH for South Oxfordshire 


Peace News Reporter 


Combined Districts, described his assessment 
of the effects of atomic bombardment in a 
recent letter to the Oxford Mail. 

“The picture of an atomised world is too 
appalling to contemplate,” he writes. “ There 
would be vast epidemics of cholera, dysentry, 
typhus, plague and smallpox caused by polluted 
water supplies. gross overcrowding and lack 
of sanitation, and fanned by the destruction of 
hospitals, doctors, nurses, medicine and serum 
factories. 

* The worst famine in history would re- 
duce the human race to a few groups of 
fetishist cannibals in a scorched desert, wan- 
dering aimlessly about the ruins until the 


wind changed and the radio-active particles 

drifted their way. 

“ Life as we have known it with everything 
which it makes precious would be ended, cer- 
tainly for centunes, probably for ever.” 

There is only one defence against the atom 
bomb, goes on Dr. Mackenzie-Wintle, ‘“ and 
that is for mankind to be inflexibly deter- 
mined that it shall never be used.” 

Under the circumstances of atomic war, he 
maintains that it is wicked to pretend that 
Civil Defence could do more than extricate 
from the periphery of the wreckage a few 
score of victims already radio-active and 
condemned to death. 


And Colchester’s MOH writes .. . 


“WAR IS PUBLIC ENEMY NO.| 


SO FAR AS 


HEALTH IS CONCERNED ” 


Asked by Peace News to comment on the two statements quoted above, Dr. John 
Kershaw, Medical Officer of Health for the Borough of Colchester (Essex), writes : 


{7 should be acknowledged that the three 

biggest improvements and advances in 
British public health work in the present 
century, the School Health Service, the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Service and 
the extension of public health activity under 
the National Health Service have been by- 


products respectively of the Boer War, 
World War I and World War I. 
Apparently British Governments begin to 


realise the value of health only when war 
suddenly makes human beings a_ scarce 
commodity instead of a too-common once. 


Jet bombers and TB 


No Medical Officer of Health. however, would 
set about promoting wars simply in order 
to develop his own department, and in fact 
I think that Dr. Parfit and Dr. Mackenzie- 
Wintle are expressing in public what a great 
many of their colleagues feel in private. 


War is Public Enemy Number One so far as 
the health of the people is concerned and 
the MoH ought to look on it much as he 
looks on small-pox and typhoid fever. 


Even preparation for war injures the public 
health; as Dr. Parfit points out in a part of 
his report which the press has not quoted, 
tuberculosis could be brought under control 
in this country within ten years if we 
diverted to the purpose the cost of a squad- 
ron of jet bombers. 

The most vital comment I have yet heard on 
Civil Defence and nuclear bombs was made 
by an instructor at a Ministry of Health 
course for medical officers. He pointed out 
that while civil defence might be able to 
help substantially in dealing with the havoc 


caused by a single A-bomb, no enemy would 
content himself with dropping one only and 
that any enemy could virtually guarantee 
to drop twenty or so on strategic targets. 

“In that case”, he said, “the only practical 
civil defence measure would be to ask the 
enemy for his armistice terms.” 


The H-bomb intensifies the danger enor- 
mously; for every thousand people whose 
lives might be saved in the “ fringe areas” 
ten thousand would have been killed in the 
thickly populated target areas. So long as 
the possibility exists that knaves or fools 
might start nuclear war there is a case for 
being prepared to save the few who might 
be saveable, but it is wickedly untrue to 
sugeest that Civil Defence could materially 
reduce the effects of an atomic attack and 
worse still to suggest that the possession of 
a Civil Defence organisation would in the 
least deter an aggressor from using atomic 
or hydrogen bombs. 


The only defence 


The only defence is to make it impossible for 
those fools or knaves to start trouble. That 
defence demands the mobilisation of sanity 
and honesty among men and women of 
goodwill everywhere. 

1 have long held that the doctor, as a member 
of a truly international profession directly 
concerned with all aspects of human well- 
being, has a special duty to be to the fore 
in that mobilisation. There is not room on 
this planet for both mankind and nuclear 
warfare; one of the two must destroy the 
other. It is good, practical medicine to 
stand out on the right side in this conflict. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS COMBATANT 


By ALFRED HASSLER, Editor of Fellowship , 0 29; s3i4 Arthur. “The college would 


JAISTORIANS were to say later on that 
the beginning of the end of the war 
system came with an amendment to the 
National Service Act, made without any 
previous warning on January 25, 1955. 


Stripped of its technical verbiage, it in- 
structed the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service to call up for the fighting services only 
men who were conscientiously convinced that 
they could take part in actual combatant 
activities. 

At first no one thought much about it. There 
were relatively few conscientious objectors in 
the country, and it seemed reasonable to 
assume that everyone else of call-up age would 
be a conscientious combatant. It was only 
with the appearance of Arthur Jones, a univer- 
sity student, before the-local Tribunal that the 
implications of the Amendment began to 
appear. 


Jones was the first man to be called up by 
any Tribunal for questioning on Form 48, 
which under the Act had to be filled up by 
all registrants or volunteers who wished to be 
registered as a conscientious combatant. 


Jones had filled in Form 48 without any 
trepidations. He felt 
himself to be norm- 
ally patriotic, and 
virile enough to reject 
with horror the idea 
of anything less than 


actual combatant 
service. He was in 
excellent physical 
health, played left 
wing in the football 
team, could not 
remember having 


-ever had any serious 
qualms of conscience 
about anything, and 
was an NCO in the college Training Corps. 
The thing, he felt, was a cinch. 


* 


ARTHUR JONES appeared before his 
Tribunal on the morning of March 2, 1955. 
He found himself facing the sympathetic faces 
of the chairman, Mr. Belknap, and the two 
other members, Mr. Creech and Mr. Small- 
wood. 


The chairman opened the hearing by con- 
firming certain details concerning Arthur 
Jones’s age, character, ancestry, and similar 
vital statistics, all of which were carefully 
checked by the Clerk of the Tribunal. With 
that out of the way, Mr. Belknap cleared his 
throat. 


“ Arthur,” he began kindly, “we want you 
to be completely at ease during this hearing. 
No one here will attempt to embarrass or 
confuse you. We all respect your convictions 
in this matter ; it is simply our duty under the 
law to make sure that they are your convic- 
tions, seriously and sincerely held. If you can 
persuade us that such is the case, this Tribunal 
will be delighted to register you as you have 
requested.” 

Arthur nodded in a composed way, and the 
chairman cleared his throat and glanced at 
the papers he held in his hand. 


“Now,” he resumed in a more businesslike 
tone, “the Tribunal was a little uncertain 
about your background and former history. 
They do not seem to bear out your somewhat 
bellicose assertions about your personality. In 
fact,” Mr. Belknap peered over his spectacles 
at Jones, ‘you seem to have led a singularly 
peaceful life.” 

“Mr. Jones,” said Mr. Creech in a piping 
voice, “ have you never assaulted anyone?” 


“Why no,” said Jones, looking a little 
shocked. ‘“ That’s against the law, isn’t it?” 


“It wouldn't even have to have been with 
intent to kill,” pleaded Mr. Creech. “Just a 
case of simple assult and battery. Haven't 
you anything like that in your background, 
Jones?” 


“No,” said Jones uncertainly, “I’m afraid 
I haven't.” 


“ Well, well,” said Mr. Belknap reassuringly, 
“you're young yet. Perhaps you didn’t really 
have an opportunity. What would you do if 
you were walking along the street with your 
mother, and a drunk came up and insulted 
her?” 

The young man’s eyes flashed. 

“Td punch him on the nose, Mr. Belknap,” 
he said firmly. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed the chairman, and Mr. 
Creech clasped his hands together. 


“Would you kill him?” demanded Mr. 
Smallwood sceptically. 
Jones looked at him blankly. 


“Kill him?” he repeated. “A drunk? For 
an insult?” 

“Suppose he came at you with a deadly 
weapon?” suggested Mr. Belknap. 

“Oh, well,” the young man’s face cleared, 
“that would be different.” 

“What would you do?” demanded Mr. 
Smallwood. 


The thing was a cinch 
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“Well, ’'d—I guess first I’d try to disarm 
him. If I couldn’t—and if there weren’t a 
policeman or somebody around—yes, I sup- 
pose I’'d—well, put him out of action, at least.” 

“ Kill?” insisted Mr. Smallwood. 

“If I had to,” agreed Arthur Jones, “ but 
it’s a pretty serious thing to kill a man, you 
know.” 

There was a bleak silence in the room ; Mr. 
Smallwood was smiling cynically. 

“ Arthur,” said the chairman gently, “ what 
do you think is the best way to preserve world 
peace?” 

“ Preparedness,” snapped Arthur Jones in- 
stantly. “ Military strength second to none. A 
country ready for instant mobilisation.” 

“What would you use to kill this drunk 
who assaults you and your mother with a 
deadly weapon?” snapped the chairman. 

“Why [d—TI guess I'd hit him with some- 
thing. A—a stick, or a stone—something like 
that, I guess.” 

“Don’t you carry a gun with you all the 
time, Mr. Jones?” 

“A gun?” The young man looked confused. 
“No. Of course not. Nobody carries a gun. 
It’s against the law.” 

“Then how,’ demanded Mr. Smallwood, 
“if you don’t carry a gun, do you protect your 
mother from these assults?” 

“To tell you the truth,” retorted Arthur 
Jones a little tartly, ‘‘ nobody’s ever threatened 
either of us in the way you’ve described.” He 
looked around at the crestfallen members and 
added hastily, “ But if someone did, and if 
I had a gun with me, I'd shoot him. Is that 
all right?” 

“Suppose you had a machine-gun,” piped 
Mr. Creech. ‘ Would you be willing to kill his 
wife and little children, his mother and 
father, and in fact everyone who lives in the 
same street with him? Would you be willing 


to poison their drinking water, burn their 
houses, and spread disease germs among 
them? Would you?” 


“Stop, stop!” cried Arthur, his face white to 
the roots of his hair. “ That's horrible. Of 
course I wouldn’t. Who'd murder a lot of 
innocent people like that? I’d die myself 
first!” 

* 


“ PERHAPS,” suggested the chairman after 
the silence had lasted a long while, “ there’s 
still a chance.” But his voice was weary, and 
his fellow Tribunal members could see he 
had been severely shaken by the young man’s 
outburst. ‘“ Young man, suppose you tell us 
why you think you deserve to be registered as 
a conscientious combatant.” 


“Well,” said Arthur Jones, who also had 
been shaken by the turn the hearing had 
taken, “I’m in the Training Corps at the uni- 
versity. I’m a sergeant. And I would have 
enlisted in it even if it hadn’t been compulsory 
—TI think. That ought to count for something.” 


“What do you do in the Corps?” asked Mr. 
Smallwood. 


“We drill,” said Arthur. “We learn the 
manual of arms, and how to take a rifle apart. 
We salute our officers. We have dances, and 
our band plays at football matches. I,” said 
Arthur modestly, “am in the team.” 

“Do you sleep in the mud and the rain for 
weeks on end?” demanded Mr. Smallwood. 

“No,” said Arthur. 

“Do you go without a shave or a bath for a 
month?” 

“No,” said Arthur. 

“Do you steal from the neighbouring 
farmers and villagers, and rape their 


daughters?” 

“No,” said Arthur. 

“Do you kill people you never saw before 
and who never did you any harm?” 


THE DESERTER 


By Tom Wardle 


Extract from the Press, September 30, 1944: “. 


. was today posthumously 


awarded to Fusilier Rawley for conspicuous gallantry on the field. On the morning 
of September 15, Fusilier Rawley destroyed a German machine-gun by throwing 
himself, with a grenade, on to the enemy position.” 


HE lay curled in his blankets, staring at 

the sky. Already the grey light was 
coming slowly, streakily, over the pines 
in the distance, forcing them into sombre 
silhouette against the heavy moving 
clouds. 

The wind blew in his hair making him 
shiver at the coldness of its touch. He had 
thrown the blankets off his face and the air 
was damp and chill after the warm stuffiness 
of his bed. All the earth was still. Nothing 
moved except the clouds and the withered 
leaves fluttering as the little wind gusts caught 
them. 

The very quietness was maddening. Waiting, 
waiting in the silence of impending death. 
Soon the air would be torn with the fury of 
the battle. Soon that intolerable stillness 
would become a fantastic, whining, crashing 


hell. 

A HELL, a mad hell; terrible as it 

+™ was unnecessary ... He closed 
his eyes, seeing in his brain the stupidity of it 
all. Then for a second he lingered over the 
thought of life; life as he would know it, 
full and exciting. The vision of its purpose and 
appeal welled up for one brief moment, then 
was gone. 

There was nothing now but the same old 
emptiness, dully aching, yet piercing in its 
turn. He felt sick again. No! He could not 
understand, he would not understand. He had 
come of his own free will to fight, to kill, 
gladly ; to realise the conscientious satisfaction 
of his own participation. He was keen then, 
determined to smother all those unrealistic 
emotions that he knew. Ready to kill his 
mind that he might fulfil the obligations of 
his conscience. 

But his mind refused to die! Rather had it 
really begun to live, revealing itself in the 
struggle of ideais. Now was the voidity: the 
voidity of decision. Pain. He was sure. It 
must end for him. The impossibility of his 
position gripped him now as never before. 


They were going to attack the village. There 
would be more blood, more death. His eyes 
misted at the thought, eyes sensitive to the 
things of beauty too; eyes that had seen the 
great sea and the moors, that had shone with 
the ardour of his heart’s young love. 


Yet they were eyes that had burned at times. 
Strangely, unnaturally ; burned with memory 
of those hushed villages, the timorous children, 
suspicion and hunger battling in their minds 
as they shyly clustered round while the men 
sat eating the smelly stew at evenings. The 
old man, weeping his thanks as he took the 
gift of chocolate, jabbering of the four inva- 
sions he had seen. 


TINHERE was the sound of heavy 

~~ feet moving through the grass. 
Through the early morning half-light a man 
appeared, the platoon sergeant, shaking the 
grey heaps bunched against the hedge. 


It was time. A canister of tea came round, 
men fully clothed, gathering together where it 
stood, gulping down the hot sweet liquid, 
munching bread and cheese; others fastening 
their blankets to their packs. A clicking could 
be heard as men checked ammunition, pressed 
down safety catches. 


THEY were on the road, keeping 

close to the hedges on either side, 

twelve feet apart and moving cautiously, 

safety catches off, fingers on the trigger guard. 

Nothing stirred except those dark determined 

shapes, hardly distinguishable yet from their 
background of black hawthorn. 


_ Suddenly they stopped, froze simultaneously, 
like a slow machine switched off. The sergeant 
was holding up his hand. 


The young soldier felt his heart begin to 
pound fiercly within his body. It seemed as if 
all his breath were being forced upwards in 
his throat. This was it! 


Looking between the branches of the ragged 
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ver stand for that!” 


“Let's forget about the Cadet Corps,” said 
Mr. Smallwood. 


* 


“NOW,” said Mr. Belknap, “Iet’s get at the 
crux of this thing. 
Arthur, you are fac- 
ing being called up 
for two years in the 
Army. ‘The country 
might go to war 
during that time, and 
you know who the 
enemy would be. 
Why do you think 
you would be con- 
scientiously equipped 
to take part in combat 
in such a war?” 


“ That’s easy,” said 
Arthur Jones in relief. 


“ They would be threatening our way of life, 
and we must protect it. The only language 
they understand is force, and we must fight 
fire with fire. We are the last bulwark of 
freedom in the world, and it is better to die 
a free man than live a slave.” 


“Very good,” said the chairman. “ That 
would have got you through easily before this 
new Act. Now, however, I’ve got to ask you 
some questions to make sure you understand 
what you're talking about. What do you mean 
by Our Way of Life, Arthur?” 


“Freedom,” responded Arthur promptly. 


“Freedom to think what you like, speak what 
you believe, work at whatever job you please.” 


“You realise,” asked Mr. Belknap carefully, 
“that this would be total war? And that 
necessarily most of the freedoms you mention 
would disappear?” 


“But only for the duration,” said Arthur. 


“I’m not so sure,” mused the chairman. 
“But anyway—when you say they understand 
only the language of force, do you mean that 
there are other ways of resisting evil and 
tyranny?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Arthur. 

“Ever look into the power of good will?” 
asked the chairman. “Ever read anything 
about Quaker relief work in Europe and 
Asia?” 

“No,” said Arthur. 

“Ever read anything about non-violent re- 
sistance?” asked Mr. Creech. “Hear of a 
fellow named Gandhi?” 

“T have heard of him,” said Arthur vaguely. 

“When you say ‘fight fire with fire,’” said 
Mr. Creech, “you realise exactly what that 
means, I suppose? You're willing, for instance, 
to drop fire bombs on congested cities, so that 
thousands upon thousands of children and 
their mothers are burned to death?” 

“ Well,” said Arthur, “I guess so.” 

“And to help enforce a food blockade, so 
that children would starve, and babies be born 
dead?” persisted Mr. Creech. 

“And to spread disease germs, and poison, 
and atomic clouds, so that great sections of 
the earth become uninhabitable, and millions 
of men and women and children die in hor- 
rible agony, or live to suffer for the rest of 
their lives?” asked Mr. Smallwood. 

“Why do you keep harping on women and 
children?” shouted Arthur Jones. ‘ Don't sol- 
diers fight soldiers any more?” 

“Yes,” said the chairman, “ they do. Some- 
times. Mostly, though, they fight civilians now 
—noncombatants. They destroy and ravage 
across the face of the earth with instruments 
of destruction capable of slaughtering half 
the human race—and designed, perhaps, to do 
just that. Didn’t you know?” 

“Well,” said Arthur Jones, “I guess I did, 
but I haven’t been thinking about it exactly 
that way.’ 

* 


“ARTHUR JONES,” 


“.. fight fire with fire” 


said the chairman, 
“the Tribunal does 
not find that you pos- 
sess the conscientious 
convictions you pro- 
fess. It feels that you 


have not thought 
deeply about the 
whole matter of 
modern war, or in- 
vestigated the pos- 
sible alternatives. 
Consequently, while 


“ 


we do not feel that 


_, you are qualified to 
Stand as a conscientious objector, neither do 


we find grounds for registering you as a con- 
scientious combatant. We are, therefore, 
denying your application and registering you 
for non-conscientious non-combatant service, 
with the suggestion that you'll feel happier 
when you take a definite stand somewhere. 

“Of course,” said the chairman kindly, “you 
may appeal if you wish.” 

“The Conscientious Combatant” is 
based on an American version, by 
Alfred Hassler, published in the USA 
by the American Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. 


4+ you may appeal” 
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Just Published 


War, Communism 
and the 


Christian Faith 


by Archdeacon Percy Hartill, B.D. 
(Chairman of the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship) 


Crown 8vo. 96 pages. Cloth boards 6s, 

paper covers 4s 6d, post free from the 

Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 29 Great James 
Street, London W.C.1., or booksellers, 


Poblished by James Clarke & Company Limited. 
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RADIO 
Freedom—or Strategy? 


TN “The Third Freedom” (Home) Ritchie 
Calder and his team dealt with the ques- 
tion of Money; how it could best be used to 
arrest and prevent world poverty. ‘“ Will the 
countries who can afford it supply ‘ gift’ capi- 
tal to under-developed countries without hope 
of return?” Today, “capital will only be 
accepted on the recipient’s conditions.” 
(Colonial peoples have good memories). 


The remark “ poverty is our front line and 
is strategically unreliable” was disquieting. 
Is strategy the prime inducement for our con- 
cern? Against Bolshevism? Then is not one 
obliged to admit that as our Christian con- 
science has been shamed into action by Bol- 
shevism, there is a moral force in that doc- 
trine which surpasses all our former Colonial 
conduct? 


“Journey into Space” (Light) is a scientific 
tour de force where words and sound effects 
waft us to the bliss of make-believe. Most 
impressive, it leaves Jules Verne and H. G. 
Wells unplaced. During their journey from 
the Moon to Mars the travellers leave their 
machines and walk in space. On arrival they 
encounter unknown forces, are rejuvenated by 
suggestion, and—this sounds hopeful for 
vegetarians—discover that the presumed canals 
on Mars are rhubarb plantations! Clean fun. 
It is to be hoped there will be no shooting, 
and that the intrepid adventurers will shortly 
discover a sea of custard. 

The talk by Dr. T. F. Fox on “ Medicine in 
the Soviet Union” (Third) was most enlighten- 
ing. “ Before the revolution there were 20,000 
doctors in Russia, there are now 300,000— 
their sanatoria are excellent—their chief con- 
cern is to prevent disease rather than cure it 
—their specialists are less experienced than 
ours—their doctors work six and a half hours 
a day—they read and translate Western jour- 
nals, etc., but, (and here it comes) their 
Medical Science suffers from a grave defect: 
the infiltration of political dogma—they are 
Civil Servants; not guides, philosophers and 
friends.” If Dr. Fox were to be seriously ill, 
he “would feel safer here than in Russia” 
(our own Foreign Secretary prefers the USA). 

The sound diptych of “Le Pelerinage de 
Notre Dame de Vassiviere” (Third) is a re- 
version to the period when miracles were per- 
formed, but upon which chroniclers disagree 
and credulity triumphs. Full marks to Derek 
Hart and Maurice Brown for their faithful 
recording of the atmosphere of Puy de Déme, 
the character of the procession up and down, 
the hymns, fireworks, shooting—guns for 
Saints !—and the final riotous abandon after 
dancing and drinking for two days and two 
nights. (No, Bacchus is not the Saint). The 
mention of crutches recalled the remark of a 
famous Frenchman, when viewing hundreds of 
these aids hanging on the walls at Lourdes; 
“What a pity there is not just one wooden 
leg!” Perhaps the omission has since becn 
corrected? JOSEPH FLEMING, 


Ye ae 
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"THE Editor has asked me for an 
article for the Xmas issue. I’m 
sorry, but he can’t have one. I’ve 
given up writing them. It’s too 


dangerous. 

Let me explain. I’ve discovered recently 
that people have been calling me a 
Satirist. I was surprised at this and not 
a little hurt. I had always regarded my- 
self as a Logician, though in normal 
times I suppose there’s not much dif- 
ference, as satire is only logic in a bad 
temper. 

But to call anyone a Satirist today is an 
insult to his intelligence. For nobody 
but a nitwit would try to satirise the 
present state of world affairs, as the 
reality will always turn out more fan- 
tastic than the fantasy. You can’t exag- 
gerate the insanity of our present rulers. 
‘They’ll always go one better. 

G. K. Chesterton said something like this 
a generation ago. He said the 18th cen- 
tury satirists would have had a tough 
job trying to satirise the 20th century. 
But G. K. didn’t know the half of it. 
In his day the modern world was still 
young and innocent, like Arcady, and 
any disgruntled poet who tried to fore- 
tell modern conditions would have been 
treated for DT’s. 

* 
A NYWAY, I called myself a Logician; 
my readers called me Satirist. We 
were both wrong. I am a Prophet. 
don’t know why I should have been 
afflicted with this fatal gift. I never 
asked for it. I can well understand the 
hesitation of Jeremiah when called upon 
to tell the Israelites what was going to 
happen to them if they didn’t mend their 
ways (Jer. 1, 6). He funked it, and so 
would I. But his mumbled excuses were 
over-ridden (Jer. 1, 7-10) and he’s been 
unpopular ever since. 

But at least Jeremiah was warned. I wasn’t. 
I thought I was merely reducing the 
utterances of our rulers to their logical 
extremes in order that they might realise 
the import of their words and stop 
talking. 

And so, during the war, in all innocence, 
and unaware of the supernatural powers 
I possessed, 1 wrote that when the war 
was over we should have to re-arm the 
Nazis. 

* 


you see? I daren’t write any more 

satires, for fear they come true. 

And worse than true: for though I said 
we should have to re-arm the Nazis I 
never thought of adding that the Labour 
Party would support the proposal. 


_ 


% 
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SORRY, BUT PM DEAD are 


—writes Owlglass 


I daren’t reduce any more politicians’ 
utterances to logical extremes, for fear 
the politicians run to them. And past 
them. Some prophets deserve to be 
stoned, and I don’t fancy... 

But wait a minute—it’s just occurred to 
me. Perhaps I’m not a prophet after all. 
Perhaps these Western Powers have just 
been picking my brains. Perhaps it’s 
their custom to look around for fantas- 
tic ideas and if they see one horrible 
enough, adopt it. 

* 
TINHAT might explain it. Some people 
think our statesmen get their ideas 
from the Horror Comics. I'm afraid it’s 
the other way round. 

I've seen some of these Comics, and I’ve 
found nothing in them as bad as Hiro- 
shima, or the atrocities of those Nazis 
whom they proposed to re-establish. 

Clearly, these Horror Comics are simply 
bowdlerised versions of what goes on in 
the minds of those Comic Horrors, our 
democratically-elected statesmen, and 
given to children because it’s natural for 
kids to want to play at being grown-ups. 

But apparently children are expected to 
have higher standards of thought and 
behaviour than adults. 

And so, we ban the comparatively harmless 
horror comics and do nothing to suppress 
the political and scientific source of their 
inspiration. It’s like pretending to cure 
smallpox by painting over the spots. 


* 

ANYWAY, as I was saying, our states- 

*™ men spend their time looking for 
horrible ideas. So naturally, when they 
read my impossible suggestion to re-arm 
the Nazis, they pounced on it and pigeon- 
holed it for future use, consistently with 
the first principle of modern statesman- 
ship: “Nothing is too bad to be true.” 

And now I can imagine them, sitting in 
their offices in Whitehall and Washing- 
ton, eagerly awaiting the Xmas Number 
of Peace News to see what Owlglass will 
tell them to do next. 

They'll be disappointed. There will be no 
more satires from this shop. We’ve gone 
out of business, proprietor having 
developed a social conscience. 

Ive split my personality, extracted the 
Satirist (a simple operation in these days 
of advanced psychiatry), and strangled 
the blighter. 


Readers kindly accept this the only 
intimation. No flowers. Rotten eggs 
optional. 


Henceforth our statesmen will have to in- 
vent their own horrors, and the British 
Labour Party will have to look elsewhere 
for its foreign policy. % 


THE DESERTER 


bushes to his left he could see the dew-wet 
surface of the main road into the village. 


They were about fifty yards from the place 
where the minor road joined it, a quarter of a 
mile from the village itself... Now the arm 
was beckoning forward. Warily the platoon 
continued, 

Then the sergeant waved his hand violently. 
The boy understood. A dash for it! 

A thousand times before he had done this, 
run across an open space and flung himself 
into the protection of available cover. 

The hand came down. Now! 

Every man was up waist height and running 
forward, rifle held against his chest. Ten yards 
to go. Ten yards to go, and then the stillness 
of the morning broke, like the sudden smash- 
ing of a glass against a wall! 

The mad chatter of a machine gun, the 
shouting of orders, clang of hob-nailed boots 
on the road, the screams of men as the hot 
steel seared their bodies. 

For a few ghastly minutes confusion reigned, 
but soon they were running back and safe in 
the ditches in the lane once more. 

But there were eight who stayed, there on 
the road with the red blood making little 
pools and rivers with the dew. And one was 
Smithy. The laughing, wise-cracking, cursing 


PPHE sections were reformed; they 

were going in to get that Jerry 

nest... ... Down the lane again, creeping 
now, slowly, watching all the time. 


Quiet once more; a quiet soon broken by 
the crack and ping of concentrated rifle fire. 
In the frame of his backsight he could see the 
piled brown earth, the sandbags and even the 
shiny black of a gunner’s helmet. Again and 
again his fingers pressed the trigger back. 
Again and again the machine gun spoke, 
bullets kicking up the earth, crashing in the 
hedges. Noise and death. 


But he knew it not. No thought for any- 
thing but the pressure of that little curve of 
metal, the slap of the bolt. 


Then the slow, slow whine of a mortar shell, 
Crump! on the road behind him, then another 
and another, whine and crash and the thud of 
falling shrapnel in the soft earth. Back in the 
ditch again, crouching low. No time for the 
still heaps lying in the road, no ears for the 
frenzied sobbing of the wounded. 


Suddenly it came to him again. That wild 
surge of thought. Madness; blind inhuman 
madness. Men hurling death at each other, 
strangers delighting in the kill, jubilant in 
destruction. It was wrong, all wrong. He 
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would go, go away; they would call him a 
coward, he did not care, he must go. 

The mortars were firing again, turning the 
road into a shambles, making his whole body 
shake with the whizz of the flying metal, the 
tush of blast over his head. He had a quick 
pain in his left shoulder, burning; a splinter 
had hit him! 


With the thrill of the pain his thoughts 
stopped. Then just as quickly they swept over 
him again, racing through his brain. All the 
thoughts together. He saw the old man and 
the children, the broken towns, churned-up 
fields. Then too he saw the flame of the 
machine-gun, heard Smithy’s laugh and scream 
all in one; each thought running into the 
other, a crazy whirl in his head. 


He was on his feet, up out of the ditch, 
pulling a grenade from the big pocket of his 
trousers. Lhe sergeant shouted, but he did not 
hear him; he was running, stumbling, down 
the last few yards of road. The pin was out, 
his arm was up, he could see the semi-circle 
of defence, the gun swinging round towards 
him. With a great heat in his eyes and his 
throat dry and scorched he flung himself 
across the road. There was a staccato burst 
and then the explosion. A thin wisp of smoke 
drifted lazily into the morning air. 
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Letters 


Double damnation 


TINHE world is blundering in a fog of fal- 
sities which increases in density leading 
to the final extinction of mankind. 


The atom has been prostituted and applied 
to comprehensive destruction. At the same 
time the responsible (or irresponsible) scien- 
tists and the governing Powers assure the 
blindly acquiescent people that it is being 
used for beneficent purposes, which will make 
life realiy worth living. 

Heaven weeps. Rain becomes almost con- 
tinuous and the life-giving sun seldom appears. 
The “authorities” inform the public that 
these significant changes are not caused by 
atomic radiation, but are simply due to the 
vagaries of nature. 


Honest and discerning minds revolt; and 
now, Professor Soddy, FRS, Nobel Prize Win- 
ner has pronounced, definitely “That there is 
no question about it”, These morbid mani- 
festations of atomic interference are a reality 
and a grave danger to the world. 


The Pacifist MPs and all other fore-thought- 
ful MPs should raise their voices in the 
House persistently, protesting against the con- 
tinuance of this dual menace; and I hope 
Peace News will bring pressure to bear. 


Scientists would do well to remember the 
wise saying of Hippocrates: ‘‘ Begin no enter- 
prise until you have well considered the end 
of it”. E. E. BRISCOE. 


Littlecote, 
Hever, Edenbridge. 


Pacifists, Non-pacifists and 


Communists 
BY frequently discriminating against items 
of news involving the World Peace 
Council and its supporting bodies, Peace News 
has helped to perpetuate a division in the 
Peace Movement. By publishing such items 
as that headed “ Pacifists, Communists and 
Peace”. (A review by Tom Wardle of “The 
Peace Offensive and the Cold War”, a 
National Council Against Conscription pam- 
Phlet by John Swomley—PN Dec. 10) how- 
ever I believe you are actually widening this 
division. 
In the article referred to, Tom Wardle at- 


tacks “the Communist-sponsored ‘ peace 
movement’” and calls on Pacifists to demon- 
strate “complete independence of Communist 


machinations and policies”. 


The facts are, however, that a number of 
pacifists are now co-operating with non- 
pacifist groups and so helping forward the 
cause of peace. Pacifism does not suffer by 
this—on the contrary—it is brought to the 
notice of a larger number of people, and as 
one who is neither a Communist nor a 
pacifist I deplore the sectarian approach that 
Tom Wardle makes on this. 


If we are really out to bridge the gaps in 
a divided world, we might do worse than 
Starting with the gaps in our own divided 
Peace Movement. RON MONTAGUE. 


37 Leighton Avenue, 
Manor Park, E12. 


(See Behind the News—page two) 


Help for the C.B.C.0 


rPPHE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 

jectors has recently advertised for a 
shorthand-typist, but has been unable to find 
the right person—one with a real concern for 
freedom of conscience, who is prepared to 
make some material sacrifice, if necessary, in 
order to do a worthwhile job. We feel sure 
that there is such a person in the movement, 
who will offer her services when she knows of 
the need, and I would ask her to get in touch 
with the secretary immediately. 


We are offering a reasonable salary, for a 
five-day week (hours: 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 
A, FENNER BROCKWAY, 
Chairman. 


Central Board for Conscientious Objectors, 
6 Endsleigh St., WC1. 


As this is a free service, we 
reserve the right to select notices for 
publication. We nevertheless desire 
to make it as complete a service as 
we reasonably can, and therefore 
urge organisers of events to: 


Friday, December 17 


=a 


Saturday, December 18 


Send notices to arrive not later 
than Monday morning. Include: 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, 
Street) ; mature of event; speakers, 
organisers (and secretary's address) 
—preferably in that erder and style. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. 
minimum 28, 6d, (Box No. 6d. extra). 
don't send stamps in payment, except for odd 
pence. Maximum length 60 words. 


word, 
Please 


per ACCOMMODATION 
OFFE: 


ERED 


Address 


WANTED AND 


HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and Jolly: 
good food to visitors and permanent guests. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERATURE 
QUAKERISM. Information and_ literature 
Tespecting the Faith and Practice of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, free on application 
the Friends* Home Service Committee, 
Friends' House, Euston Rd., London. 


SYBIL MORRISON, Kathleen Lonsdale, 
Reginald Reynolds and others write in Tidings, 
a Christmas Miscellany of stories, articles and 
verse. 64 pages, 2s. post free. Why not send 
a copy to a friend this Christmas? From 
Housmans, 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 

FIRST-CLASS  duplicating/typing. Mabel 
Eyles Secretarial Service, 395 Hornsey Rd., 
N.19. ARC. 1765, Ext. 1. 


(fi for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 Blackstock ar 1340, Telkea Shaylcr, 27 Hamilton to 
GLASGOW : 7.45 p.m.; Community Ho. -9. .m.: Friends Mtg.} Rd., N.4, k., N.S. 
Clyde St., 1. Group mtg. PPU. Fe aoe ancien Ra NJ, Glotloway tubo. LATEST TIME for copy: Monday morning Seoerpet cepa ei Shay lerg tor 
SHEFFIELD : 7.30 p.m.; Montgomery Hall,| Social. Film Show. Live music. Refreshments.) before publication, LARGE FURNISHED room, attractively re- 
Surrey St. Public Meeting. George Craddock, ‘ decorated Own separate kitchen. Use bath. 
aa une vires Pian Mabe eaan: PLYMOUTH: 7 fae eS Pee MEETINGS St. John's Wood. One person £2. Box 592. 
pelled from the Parltamenta ‘| Mutley Plain. Prof, Kathleen Lonsdale, i PERSONAL 
Chair. Rev. Pendril Bentall. PPU. FOR. SoF.| Asia and the Hydrogen Bomb.” Chair :| . INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath. Evers) 161 13457 COMING Before Christ," wonder- 
Henry Ashton. PPU. FoR. SoF. Scientific Insitute, 18 sre Baih.| ful book free. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 13. 
PTTPUUTEULEUTELLCLLLULLLEUUL UU ELELUER Te CEPUUEEUP EP CLLELOL EEL ey entific Institute, Queen Square, be acheter 19 NY. 
E. y | , Sunday, December 19 AS in WAR RESISTERS' International wee 
2 ‘< < = 
e 30 p.m.; Studio, 29 KING'S WEIGH Hoase Chorch, Duke St.,] gifts of foreign stamps and undamaged air 
oery ween - Me ae: Ae chen oe Stn.). Pacifist} nt. Bond St. Tube. Sunday at 6.30 p.m. The| mail covers. Please send to WRI, Lansbury 
Universalist Service and Chrisumas Celebration.| Gospel of Peace. Rev. Claud M, Coltman,} House, 88 Park Ave., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 


SUNDAYS 


“Tidings of Great Joy" 


Discourse by Tom| MA, B.Litt, 


Middlesex. 


The Christmas Gift for a Peaceful New Year 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
PEACE WORK is available for all volun- 
teers at Peace News office. Daytime and every 
Wednesday evening we shall be grateful for 


HYDE PARK: 3 p.m; Pacifiss Youth| Wardle. PPU Religion Commission. 
Action Group. Every Sunday. PYAG. Thursday, December 23 
TUESDAYS LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bus) Rd. ‘* Group Let Loose.” PPU. 


MANCHESTER : 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz 


Site. Christian pacifist open-air mtg. Local 
Methodist ministers and others. MPF. 
WEDNESDAYS 


NOTTINGHAM : 1.15 p.m.; Open-air mtg. 
Old Market Sq. Rev. Donald Pipe and others. 


FoR. PPU. 
THURSDAYS 


LONDON, W.C.1: 1.15-1.45 p.m.; Church 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen St. Weekly 
lunch-hour Service of Intercession for Worid 
Peace. Conducted by clergy and laymen ol 
different denominations. _ 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30-p.m.; Dick Shep- 
pard Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. Meeting of Pacifist 
Youth Action Group. Every Thursday. PYAG. 
NO MEETING THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23 


Thursday, December 30 


LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends Mig. Ho., 
Bush Rd. Mr. Reg. Sorensen, M.P. ‘ My 
Far Eastern Tour.” PPU, 


Thursday, Jan, 6, 1955 


LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Rd. Miss Sinclair. ‘‘ The Whole Life." 
PPU. 


Peace News in Canada and the USA 

AIR EXPRESS EDITION 
to US and all parts of America, from Peace 
News US Sales Office, c/o American Friends 
Service Committee, 130 Brattle St.. Cambridge 

38, Mass, (mailed on publication day). 
$4 year. $2 six months. 
New readers: 3 months trial, $1. 


A Gift Subscription to 
PEACE NEWS 


help. Write, phone or just drop in to Peace 
News (STAmford Hill 2262), 3 Blackstock Rd. 


(above Fish Cook, stationers), Finsbury 
Park, N.4. 
FOR SALE 
APPLES, COMPOST GROWN by CO. 


i Wrapped in 40ib boxes, delivered. First quality 


AT LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL RATE 


@ Six months’ supply commencing with December 18, special Christ- 
mas Number, will be posted to new readers anywhere for 5s. only 
(post free), and a Greeting Card sent with the first copy. 


, to &s. 


| Fairwarp Weavers, 
| Kent. 


@ Overseas friends will appreciate our AIR EXPRESS Edition ; special 
gift rate: six months for 10s. including air mail postage. 


Send your list of names, addresses and greetings accompanied by a 
remittance to 


Peace News Subscription Dept. 3, Blackstock Rd, N.4 


Newton Wonders 5d. per Ib and carriage (5s. 
per cwt.), Blenheim 7d. C. Baker, 
Button End, Harston, Cambs, 


HANDWOVEN Tweed Skirts and our gay 


| Fairwarp Skirts, to measure, from 75s 6d, as 


shown at Peace News Bazaar, Patterns from 
High Halden, Ashford, 


HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT. offer 
Plain postcards, 2s. 6d. 100; 6 x 34 envelopes, 
white 18s. 6d. 1,000 box; manilla, 10s. 9d. 1,000 
box ; white bank paper, 10 x 8 in., 78. 6d. 500 
sheets ; Newswrappers, 10 x 5 in., 15s, 1,000, 
Is. 9d. 100; plain economy labels, 4 x 32 im., 
i3s. 6d. 1,000, 1s. 6d, 100. All poet free. 


IN PRISON 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Page Six 


Night Patrol in Strange ways Prison, Manchester 


SEND THEM A GREETING! 


Readers are invited to send greeting cards to the following prisoners, but are 
reminded not to write letters, these might prevent prisoners receiving correspondence 


from their families. 


Special notes on sending greetings are included under the headings of some countries. 


Names and addresses of some men known to be in prison for refusing military service 
are not available to the War Resisters International who have prepared these lists. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


John H, Andrews, 1759 Andrews, Gnr. 
3H, ‘'C" Coy, M.C.E, Colchester, 
Essex. 

Peter F. Baker, H.M. Detention Centre, 
Goudhurst, Kent, Engtand. 

John Bell, H.M._ Prison 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Clitford Clarke, H.M. Prison, Walton, 
Liverpool, England. 


Barlinnie, 


Colin Clark, H.M. Prison, Stafford, 
England, 

Francis J. L, Clark H.M. Prison, 
Lewes, Sussex. 

Cyril G. Croft, H.M. Prison, Lincoln, 
England. 


Owen Edwards, H.M. Prison, Brixton, 
London, S.W.2. 

Thomas Fi‘ken, H.M. Prison, Saughton, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Paul Gels, H.M. Prison, Wormwood 
Scrubs, London, W.12, England. 
Paul Heuduk, H.M. Prison, Wormwood 

Scrubs, London, W.!2. 


George Langlands, H.M. _ Prison, 
Barlinnie, Glasgow, Scotland, 

Thomas Lynch, H.M. Prison, East- 
church, Kent. 

Thomas McDowall, H.M. Prison, 


Saughton, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

John W. H. Newman, H.M, Prison, 
Lewes, Sussex. 

Henry R, Offer, H.M. Prison, Worm- 
woods Scrubs, London, W.12, 
England. 

Malcolm 3. W. Pittock, H.M. Prison 
Buckicy Hall, Rochdale, Lancs. 

Alan C. Scott, H.M. Detention Centre, 
Goudhurst, Kent, England. 

Geoff:ey Smehurst, H.M. 
Walton, Liverpool, England. 

John P. Speirs, H.M. Prison Bartinnie, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


Prison, 


Robin T. Swan, The Guard Room, 
Maida Barracks, Aldershot, Hants, 
England. 


Campbell Templeman, The Guardroom, 
Acc/Te, Ramillies Barracks, Alder- 
shot, Hants. 

Lionel A. Terrell, H.M. Prison 
Brixton, London, S.W.2., England. 
George CC. Tilley, H.M. Prison, 
Brixton, London, S.W.2., England. 
Robert TT. Winskiil, H.M. Prison, 

Preston, Lancs., England. 


BELGIUM 


Prison de_ Forest- 


Joseph Heusdens, 
fa Jonction, 


Bruxelles, Avenue de 

Belgium. 

Heusdens, Prison 
Bruxelles, Avenue de 
Belgium. 

Valére Gheys, Prison de Forest- Bruxel- 
les, Avenue de la Jonction, Belgium. 

Edgatd Tave-ne, Prison de Forest- 
Bruxelles, Avenue de la Jonction, 
Belyium. 

— Cordier, Prison de Forest-Bruxel- 
les, Avenue de la Jonction, Belgium. 

Gustanf Opdeheek, Prison de Forest- 
Bruxelles, Avenue de la Jonction, 
Belgium, 

Maurice Dorval, Prison 
Bruxslles, Avenue de 
Belgium. 

Armand Souklasctan, Prison de Forest- 
Bruxelles, Avenue de lta Jonction, 
Belgium. 

Jules Thibaut, Prison 
Namur, Belgium. 


Forest- 
Jonction, 


de 
la 


de Forest- 
la Jonction, 


de Namur, 


Please mark envelopes for the following 
“*Pricre de faire suivre ” 
André van der Menchrugghe, 
“Fover Fraternel’’ 14, Ave., 
banconne, Bruxelles 4, Belgium. 


DENMARK 


Greetings, addressed to “ Til- 
lidsmaendene,” may be sent 
to war resisters at the follow- 
ing camps; 
Militaernaegtericlren, Gribskov, 
tum, Denmark, 
Militne*naegterlejren, 
Denmark. 
Milltaernaegterlefren, 
land, Denmark. 


c/o 
Bra- 


Maa- 
Oksbl, Jylland, 


Kompedal, Jyl- 


FRANCE 


In prison since 1949 
André Ejiselé, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 
Edmond Schaguené, 31 Rue du Cam- 
bout, Metz (Moselle), France. 
In prison since 1950 
Jean Widmer, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 


Gilbert Barbler, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Raphaél Baussard, 31 Rue du Cam- 
bout, Metz (Moselle), France. 

Antoine Capraro, Prison de Fresnes 
(S. et O.), France. 

Edouard Chechelski, Maison de Repos 
‘“‘La Montagne "’ 4a Cormeilles en 
Parisis (S, et O.), France. 

Jean Claudel, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

André Cottey, Iter Rue Maurice Barrés, 
Metz (Mosclle), France, 

Gaston Couly, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Jean Deleau, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Romeo Della Longa, 31 Rue du Cam- 
bout, Metz (Moselle), France. 

Richard Drozan, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Jean Fecherolle, 13 Rue Deviolaine, a 
Soissons (Aisne), France. 

Michel Letouque, Prison dc Rethel, 
Rue J.B. Clément, a Rethel (Arden- 
nes), France. 

Jean Lavignac, 
et O.), France. 

Jean Mlerzwinski, Prison 190, Rue de 
Pessac, A Bordeaux (Gironde), France. 

Henri Moschberger, Prison de Besacon 
(Doubs), France. 

André Mourtsce, 31 Rue du Cambour, 
Metz (Mosell2), France. 


Prison de Fresnes (S. 


* Jean Myslikowskl, 31 Rue du Cambout, 


Metz (Moselle), France. 

Plerre de Nardo, Domaine du Travez, 
Par, Ferriéres (Tarn), France. 

Othon Niselbeck, 15 bis, Boulevard 
Nicolas Oresmes, A Lisieux (Calva- 
dos), France. 

Jean Pieprzyk, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Jean Quenin, Prison des Beaumettes, 
Marscille (9 éme arrondissement) (B. 
d R.), France. 

Raymond Schmitt, 15 Boulevard 
Nicolas Oresmes & Lisieux (Calva- 
dos), France. 

Jean Serra, Iter Rue Maurice Barrés, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Robert Thierry, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Meiz (Moselle), France. 

Antolne Tornani, 31 Rue du Cambout, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Pierre Tourne, Caserne du 42me 
B.I.C.A,, Neuf-Brisach (Haut-Rhin), 
France. 

Joseph Verschaeve, 31 Rue du Cam- 
bout, Metz (Moselle), France. 

Valentin Faffer, Address unknown. 

Mario Fioravanzo, Address unknown. 

Henri Fosse, Address unknown, 

Joceph Popeye, Address unknown. 

Jean Roszlk, Address unknown. 

Three other war resisters, names un- 
known, are serving sentences at the 
prison at:— 15 Bis, Boulevard 
Nicolas Oresmes, a Lisieux (Calva- 

dos), France. 


Please mark cnvelopes for the following 

‘‘ Priere de faire suivre " 

Chechelski cadet, 30 Rue du 

Vieux Four, Marcqen Bareuil, (Nord) 
France. 

Michel Deleau, c/o Madame Deleau, 
64 Cité Hollandaise, a Lievin (P. 
de C.), France, 

Michel Flamein, c/o M. Flamein, 22 
Rue Forbin a Rosendael (Nord), 
France. 


Lucien Picariello, c/o Monsieur Alfred 


Picariello, 205 Route de Corbeil, 
Ste-Genevieve des Bois (S. ct O.), 
France. 


Jean-Claude Rezer, c/o Mme. Luthi, 9 
Rue du Chéteau, Ancenis (L. Inf.), 
France. 

René Tchourbassof, c/o Alex Tchour- 
bassof, 22 Rue des Champs Elysées, 
& Grenoble, (Istre), France. 


HOLLAND 


Only their families may send 

greetings to the prison, Other 

greetings must go to the 

home address of each man, 
given below: 


Fred Bante, Amsterdam—Z, Koning- 
slaan 1, Holland. 

Jan Bijistra, Sappemcer, 
straat 100, Holland. 
Jan Fleumer, Westzaan, Parkstraat 35, 

Holland. 
Hulb Glerum, Rotterdam, Mr, Arend 
van der Woudenslaan 54, Holland. 
Koos Kuijper, Gouda, van der Palm- 
straat 84, Holland. 

Ulke Lok, Emmeloord, Zeeasterstraat 
17, Holland. 

Cor Moelijker, Krommenic, Eikenlaan 
35, Holland. 

Wim Robertsen, Woudenberg, 
belenburg 18, Holland. 

Geert Vos, Emmer-Compascuum, 
Oosterdiep Oostziide 105, Holland. 
Rene Hoekstra, Haarlem, Cleverlaan 
40, Holland. 
Henk Koene, 
Holland. 
Frank Van Raaij, Woensel, 
psychlatrische —inrichtingen, 

771, Holland. 

Kees Stevens, Wildervank, Wilder- 
vanksterdallen F 25, Holland, 

Jan Wiedijk, Beverwijk, Arendszweg 
187, Holland. 


Collective greetings may be 
sent to other war resisters at 
the following places: 


Mr, Piet Veth, Dienstweigeraarskamp, 
Viedder, Holland. 

Mr, Kees Stelling, Rijks psychiatrische 
inrichtingen, Woensel, Holland. 

Mr. Sino Vonk, Nicuwe Bogertstraat 
B.220, Zierikzee, Holland. 

Mr. Jan de Jong, Kamp Emmeloord 
Oost, Noord-Oost polder, Holland. 


ITALY 


Guido Valteriani, 
Italy. 

Ignazio Teppati, Mezzenile, 
Lanzo (Torino), Italy. 


NORWAY 


Collective greetings may be 
sent to the following camps: 


Civilarbeiderne, Havnis leir, Mysen, 
Norway. 

Civilarbeiderne, Hustad leir, Fulshamn, 
Norway. 

Civilarbeiderne, Dillingy tvangsarbeids- 
Jeir, Moss, Norway. 


SWEDEN 


Collective greetings may be 
sent to the following camps: 


Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Sunnanas, 
Giivle 1, Sweden. 

Vapenfria Virnpiiktiga, Universitetets 
skogsférvaltning, Uppsala, Sweden. 
Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Biorkd, Adelsd, 

Sweden. 


Wilhelmina- 


Strub- 


Zaandijk, Ezelspad 43, 


Rijks 
Bosdijk 


Caprara (Pescara), 


val di 


SWITZERLAND 


Ralph Hegnauer, c/o Mme. Heenauer, 
Gartenhofstrasse 7, Ziirich 4, Switzer- 
land. 


“THE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


OF CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 


(British Section) 


ON CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES 


PAX 


An international association for the pro- 
motion of a Christianity Scientific peace, the 
members of which refrain from participa- 
tion in war. This Association functions as 
a private enterprise and is supported by 
earnest and loyal students of Christian Science, 
but is not connetced with the Christian 


Science Church organisation. 
All those interested may obtain further 


from the Secretary: 
Mrs. M. HOLT 


9 Hemington Ave., Friern Barnet, 
London, N.11 
= a | 
Published from 3 Blackstock Rd.. London, N.4, by 
Good 135 


information 


win Press (T.U.), 


OPPOSES WAR AND CONSCRIPTION 


All glorification of war is to be 
condemned as a deviation of mind 
and heart. 


—Pope Pius xi, APRIL, 1954. 
For information and advice write to: 


The Secretary, Pax, 29 Great James St. 
London, W.C.I 


Peace News Ltd. Printed by Fish & Cook Litd., The 
Fonthill Rd., London, N.4. 


PEACE NEWS December 17, 1954 


SYBIL MORRISON 


THE ROBOT NEMESIS 


A warning is given by Industria, the organ of the Swedish Employers’ Federa- 


tion , 


.. that Russia has a chain of robot bases along her Baltic coast... 


they are 


capable of knocking out Sweden’s main cities in ten minutes. 


But old Rossum... 


—Daily Telegraph, December 13, 1954. 
wanted to become a sort of scientific substitute for God, 


So he took into his head to make people exactly like us...they have an enormously 
developed intelligence, but no soul, no feelings, no morals. In fact he rejected man 


and made the Robot. 


JROSSUM’S Universal Robots is the 

title of a play by a renowned Czech 
writer, which was written and produced 
in this country in the year 1923. It pre- 
dicted the future and is, prophetically 
enough, set in the present decade, 
1950-60. 


The scene is “On a remote Island”, where 
the great factories which manufacture the 
Robots, as the machines made in the image 
of man were called, are guarded with every 
Known device for preserving the secret. 

The Robots can do everything from typing 
ind book-keeping to solve intricate engineer- 
ing problems, and making immensely delicate 
machinery. They are the cheapest labour the 
world has ever known, since, being themselves 
machines without appetites of any kind, they 
require no wages. 

Owing to the fact that they feel no pain 
they occasionally destroy themselves by get- 
ting too near a furnace, or catching their 
limbs in deadly machinery. Their average 
length of life is twenty years, but of course, 
this is of no importance since new Robots can 
easily be produced. 


Because of this their use as soldiers be- 
comes the major production of the RUR fac- 
tories. At the opening of the play millions 
and millions of Robot soldiers are being 
turned out, and sold to nations in order to 
fight their wars. The whole world in fact 
wants to have its Robots. 

In the end the Robot soldicrs vastly out- 
number the humans and brutally, unfeelingly, 
and with the utmost terrorism and violence, 
they wipe mankind off the earth. Since the 
formula for reproducing themselves has been 
mistakenly destroyed, and they cannot pro- 
create, life on this planet ceases to be. 

For the purpose of the Box Office, Karel 
Capek altered this ending to allow of two of 
the Robots, slightly differently made, develop- 
ing instincts which resulted in their falling in 
love, thus providing a curtain which indi- 
cated the possibility of the revival of the 
human race. 

But the original intention, not adapted in 
this sentimental vein to appease the tender 
feelings of the public, stands as the true and 
terrible moral for the world today. 

It was, perhaps, not in itself an evil concep- 
tion, to desire to shatter the servitude of 
labour, but it is made clear that though some 
of the scientists involved were imbued with 
this ideal, the original Rossum only thought 
of his devilish tricks, his descendents of their 
millions, and the shareholders of their profits. 

The godless machines they created turned 
against them, and the human race came to an 
end, desolated, ruined and murdered by 
senseless greed, utter stupidity, and deliberate 
immorality. 

My memory turned back to this brilliantly 
prophetic play while reading the week-end 
news of “ Chains of Robot Weapons”, and of 
the fear in high places of giving a free hand to 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE 


TO THE EDITOR 


PAST Christmas Eve, I organised a Peace 

News selling campaign with illuminated 
and decorated posters in Trafalgar Square 
where vast crowds of people collected for 
carol singing. 

I intend to do the same again this year. 
Will all those willing to join in please let me 
know, writing to the Peace News office, 3 
Blackstock Road, N4, not later than Tuesday, 
December 21. 

Posters and papers may be collected from 
Father Christmas on the steps of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, on Friday, December 24, at 5.30 
p.m. GEORGE M. GREGORY. 


SSS 
WHAT IS W.R.1? 


—RUR. A play by Karel Capek. 


the military to make use of them. In fact, 
the production of atomic bombs, rockets and 
pilotless planes has brought us very nearly to 
the position of Capek’s imaginary world, 
under the domination of his soul-less monsters. 


We have created, out of our belief in war 
as a method, a machine we no longer know 
how to control, and the pretence that there 
can be any defence against it is shattered by 
such statements as the warning given by the 
Swedish “Industria”. Yet it is continually 
argued that these monstrous machines are 
necessary to deter aggression. 


In the play, the moral is clear; if the nations 
of the world had not wanted wars the fearful 
Nemesis would never have fallen upon the 
human race. It was when the Robots were 
armed that the disaster became inevitable. 


It is the same today. Nemesis is upon us, 
and will not be warded off by arrangements 
as to who should have the right to press the 
button, but only by the repudiation of the 
soul-less machine—the method of war itself. 
It is the only answer, and it is to this end that 
pacifists must devote their whole energy. 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND | WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 


PPU RELIGION COMMISSION 
Pacifist Universalist Service 
3.30 p.m. Sunday Dec 19 
Studio, 29 Addison Ave., London W.I1 
(Near Holland Park Stn.) 


Discourse by Tom Wardle 
Tidings of Great Joy” 


Peaceful England 
Posteard Calendar 


2s. 9d. @ ewan a) 2 da, 
1955 PEACE DIARY 
2s. 8d. @ 25s. dozen 
POST FREE 


All proceeds to the Peace News Fund 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS, 
3 Blackstock Rd. London N.4 


CMO COCOOOOCOOCOOO NESSES 


No Socialist is complete 
without 


| TRIBUNE 
: : 


Place a regular order with 


“| your newsagent or send 2s 6d 


i 


for the next nine issues to: 


TRIBUNE PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
OOo ooo onOooOoNoOoUOooOoORoeH occ 


Oo 


W.R.I. stands for the War Resisters’ International of which the Peace 
Pledge Union (Great Britain), the War Resisters’ League (U.S.A.) and the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation (U.S.A.) are Sections. 


The W.R.I. is an association of individuals and organisations in 88 countries 


trial and imprisonment. 


How YOU ean 


sold for W.R.1. funds. 


of all five continents united by the pledge of personal refusal to take part in 
war or to Support it in any way and to work for the removal of its causes. 


The W.R.I. encourages and assists war resisters wherever they may be and 
gives much needed moral, and where necessary, also material support to their 
families. It helps to make their stand more effective by giving it publicity and 
by sending influentially signed appeals to the authorities responsible for their 


help the W.R.I. 


1. By joining one of its sections (e.g. in Great Britain, the Peace Pledge Union). 


2. By regular reading of its periodical “ The War Resister” (3 issues a year) 
and by securing new readers (minimum subscription 5s. or 75 cents). 


3. By becoming an annual subscriber to the W.R.I. or sending a special donation 
now, especially to aid the men in prison, 


4. By sending quantities of non-British stamps (used or unused) which can be 


For further information, write to the Secretary, W.R.I., Lansbury House, 
| 88 Park Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield Middlesex. 


EE 


